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THE    SPOT   RESOLUTIONS 


The  episode  which  has  caused  more  comment  than 
any  other  incident  during  Lincoln's  term  in  Congress  is 
his  presentation  of  the  "Spot  Resolutions,"  and  they 
were  presented  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  first  session. 

Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress 
in  August  1846,  three  months  before  the  war  with 
Mexico  broke  out.  His  term  of  office  did  not  begin  until 
the  winter  session  of  1847-1848,  so  he  had  more  than  a 
years  interval  before  leaving  for  Washington.  He  was 
in  Springfield  nearly  all  of  the  time  while  the  State 
Legislature  which  began  in  December  1846  was  in  session, 
and  as  congressmen  would  naturally  be  interested  in 
the  measures  presented  to  the  body. 

The  Whigs  had  opposed  entering  the  war  with  Mexico, 
and  now  that  it  was  under  way,  almost  the  entire  Whig 
block  refused  to  support  a  resolution  in  the  legislature 
stating  that  the  war  had  been  started  by  Mexico.  Lincoln 
was  in  agreement  with  this  position  of  the  Whigs  in  the 
Illinois  Legislature  when  he  left  for  Washington  and 
his  viewpoint  was  in  harmony  with  the  majority  of  his 
political  associates   in   Illinois. 

Lincoln  and  his  family  enroute  to  the  Capitol  in 
November  1847  stopped  with  his  wife's  people  at  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky  for  three  weeks,  at  a  time  when  Henry 
Clay  was  in  retirement  at  his  home  in  the  city.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  what  Lincoln  was  in  the  audience 
as  a  special  guest  when  Clay,  on  November  13,  gave  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  of  his  life,  choosing 
as  his  subject,  "The  Mexican  War."  He  discussed  the 
causes  which  had  brought  on  the  war  and  then  concluded, 
"Thus  the  war  commenced;  and  the  President  (Polk) 
after  having  produced  it,  appealed  to  Congress.  .  .  . 
A  preamble  was  inserted,  falsely  attributing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  to  the  act  of  Mexico."  Clay  con- 
cluded his  speech  by  the  presentation  of  eight  resolu- 
tions. 

A  little  over  a  week  after  Clay  made  his  speech  the 
Lincolns  left  Lexington  for  Washington,  and  a  little 
over  a  month  after  the  speech  on  the  Mexican  War 
was  delivered  by  Clay,  Lincoln  presented  the  "Spot 
Resolutions"  before  Congress.  When  Lincoln  read  the 
resolutions  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  House  but  two 
weeks  and  it  was  an  auspicious  introduction  indeed  for 
the  "Lone  Whig  from  Illinois."  Clay  had  presented 
eight  resolutions  at  Lexington  on  the  Mexico  situation 
and  Lincoln  included  eight  resolutions  in  his  appeal. 
At  the  time  Lincoln  read  his  "Spot  Resolutions"  Clay 
was  in  Washington  and  remained  there  most  of  the 
winter. 

While  students  of  Lincoln  often  refer  to  the  resolu- 
tions the  verbatim  contents  of  them  are  not  so  well- 
known.  Both  the  preamble  and  the  resolutions  follow: 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  message  of  May  11,  1846,  has  declared  that  'the 
Mexican  government  not  only  refused  to  receive  him' 
(the  envoy  of  the  United  States)  'or  listen  to  his  proposi- 
tions, but,  after  a  long  continued  series  of  menaces,  have 
at  last  invaded  our  territory,  and  shed  the  blood  of  our 
fellow-citizens  on  our  own  soil:'  " 

"And  again,  in  his  message  of  December  8,  1846,  that 
'we  had  ample  cause  of  war  against  Mexico,  long  before 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities;  but  even  then  we  forbore 
to  take  redress  into  our  own  hands,  until  Mexico  herself 
became  the  aggressor,  by  invading  our  soil  in  hostile 
array,  and  shedding  the  blood  of  our  citizens:' 

"And  yet  again,  in  his  message  of  December  7,  1847, 
that  'the  Mexican  government  refused  even  to  hear  the 


terms  of  adjustment  which  he'  (our  minister  of  peace) 
'was  authorized  to  propose;  and  finally,  under  wholly 
unjustifiable  pretexts,  involved  the  two  countries  in 
war,  by  invading  the  territory  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
striking  the  first  blow,  and  shedding  the  blood  of  our 
citizens  on  our  own  soil.' 

"And  whereas  this  House  desires  to  obtain  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  which  go  to  establish  whether 
the  particular  spot  of  soil  on  which  the  blood  of  our 
citizens  was  so  shed  was,  or  was  not,  our  own  soil,  at 
that  time:  therefore, 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  respectfully  requested 
to  inform  this  House, 

"First.  Whether  the  spot  of  soil  on  which  the  blood 
of  our  citizens  was  shed,  as  in  his  messages  declared, 
was,  or  was  not,  within  the  territories  of  Spain,  at 
least  from  the  treaty  of  1819  until  the  Mexican  revolu- 
tion. 

"Second.  Whether  that  spot  is,  or  is  not,  within  the 
territory  which  was  wrested  from  Spain  by  the  Mexican 
revolution. 

"Third.  Whether  that  spot  is,  or  is  not,  within  a 
settlement  of  people,  which  settlement  had  existed  ever 
since  long  before  the  Texas  revolution,  until  its  inhabi- 
tants fled  from  the  approach  of  the  United  States  army. 

"Fourth.  Whether  that  settlement  is,  or  is  not,  iso- 
lated from  any  and  all  other  settlements,  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south  and  west,  and 
by  wide  uninhabited  regions  on  the  north  and  east. 

"Fifth.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  had  ever,  previous  to 
the  bloodshed  mentioned  in  his  message,  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  government  or  laws  of  Texas,  or  of  the 
United  States,  by  consent,  or  by  compulsion,  either  by 
accepting  office,  or  voting  at  elections,  or  paying  taxes, 
or  serving  on  juries,  or  having  process  served  upon 
them,  or  in  any  other  way. 

"Sixth.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement  did, 
or  did  not,  flee  from  the  approach  of  the  United  States 
army,  leaving  unprotected  their  homes  and  their  growing 
crops,  before  the  blood  was  shed,  as  in  his  messages 
stated;  and  whether  the  first  blood  so  shed  was,  or  was 
not,  shed  within  the  inclosure  of  the  people,  or  some  of 
them,  who  had  thus  fled  from  it. 

"Seventh.  Whether  our  citizens,  whose  blood  was 
shed,  as  in  his  messages  declared,  were,  or  were  not,  at 
that  time,  armed  officers  and  soldiers,  sent  into  that 
settlement  by  the  military  order  of  the  President,  through 
the  Secretary  of  War;  and, 

"Eighth.  Whether  the  military  force  of  the  United 
States,  including  those  citizens,  was,  or  was  not,  so 
sent  into  that  settlement  after  General  Taylor  had,  more 
than  once,  intimated  to  the  War  Department  that,  in  his 
opinion,  no  such  movement  was  necessary  to  the  de- 
fence or  protection  of  Texas." 

The  fact  that  Lincoln't  law  partner  differed  from  him 
on  the  Mexico  question  and  has  elaborated  in  the  Hern- 
don  volumes  on  Lincoln's  failure  to  comprehend  the 
real  issues  involved,  has  led  many  historians  to 
believe  that  the  congressman  from  Illinois  went  into 
political  eclipse  by  taking  the  position  he  did  in  the 
"Spot  Resolutions."  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
he  followed  the  lead  of  Clay,  represented  the  opinions 
advanced  by  the  Whigs  in  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and 
adhered  to  the  almost  unanimous  view  of  the  Whigs  in 
Congress. 


The  Chicago  American 
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as  Ended 


BY  ERNEST  TUCKER 

TjlOR  A  long  time,  Abe  had  had  ambitions  to  go  to 
A  Congress,  and  he  finally  made  it  in  1847.  He  be- 
came Rep.  Lincoln,  Whig,  from  Illinois.  He  packed 
up  his  family  and  took  them  to  Washington. 

Nobody  '  noticed.  The  Lincolns  settled  down  in 
rented  rooms  The.  freshman  congressman  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Post  Office  Committee,  a  political 
backwater.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  sitting  around 
swapping  yarns  with  his  cronies. 

fft,  lheTb.rilIifnt  s°cial  life  of  Washington  was  not 
lor  the  Lincolns.  A  new  congressman,  then  as  now 
was  a  nonentity,  especially  a  new  congressman  from  a 
backwater  state  such  as  Illinois. 

*         •      •    * 

ABE  USED  to  sing  a  doleful  ballad  extolling  the 
virtues  of  his  home  state: 

"Way  down   upon   the   Wabash,  such  land  was 
never  known; 

"If  Adam  could  have  seen  it,  he'd  claim  it  for 
nis  own; 

"He'd  think  it  was  the  garden  he'd  played  in  as 
a  boy, 

'^EL^no1^^  Cal1  U  EdC"'  ^  the  State  0{ 

Nobody  took  him  seriously.  Illinois  was  a  muddy 


morass.  Abe  got  a  tiny  reputation  as  a  teller  of  tall 
tales,  but  his  influence  on  the  course  of  history  was  nil. 

•  *         • 

THEN,  AFTER  a  while,  he  began  to  make  himself 
unpopular.  The  Mexican  War  was  going  on,  and 
the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  war  fever. 

The  U.  S.  was  flexing  its  muscles."  Speaking 
against  the  war  was  unpopular,  and  Lincoln  spoke 
against  the  war.  He  introduced  what  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Spot  Resolutions,"  demanding  an  investigation 
to  find  out  on  what  exact  spot  American  blood  had 
tirst  been  spilled. 

He  believed  it  an  unjust  war  and  thought  the 
investigation  would  prove  it  so. 

He  began  to  get  letters  from  his  constituents  in 


Illinois.  Almost  without  exception,  they  opposed  his 
stand.  Illinoisans  took  their  politics  seriously.  They 
did  not  want  to  have  a  man  representing  them  who 
stood  up  in  Congress,  day  after  day,  and  called  the 
U.  S.  an  aggressor. 

There  were  newspaper  editorials.  The  number  of 
letters  mounted.  Lincoln  continued  to  speak. 
•         *         * 

HIS  LAW  partner,  Billy  Herndon,  wrote,  imploring 
him  to  stop  his  attacks  on  national  policy.  If  he 
■couldn't  agree,  Herndon  wrote,  at  least  keep  still. 

"I  cannot  be  silent,"  Lincoln  wrote  back.  "I  must 
speak."  His  conscience  would  not  let  him  pursue  any 
other  course  than  the  one  he  was  following. 

"Blackleg,"  they  called  him,  "traitor,"  and  a  host 
of  other  names.  He  went  on  speaking  as  his  conscience 
told  him. 

The  end  of  his  term  drew  near.  Obviously,  he 
could  not  be  reelected.  The  Whig  party  was  dying, 
and  so  was  Lincoln's  career.  He  made  a  few  political 
speeches,  without  much  effect. 

His  term  expired.  Lincoln  was  not  even  renom- 
inated. The  Mexican  War  was  over.  Already,  across 
the  national  capital,  were  falling  the  shadows  of  an- 
other and  greater  war  to  come.  Pro-slavery  and  anti- 
slavery  champions  thundered  at  each  other  in  the 
Senate  and  House. 


The  Lincolns  packed  up  and  left  Washington. 
Nobody  noticed. 

*  •  • 

HE  WAS  offered  the  governorship  of  the  new  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon,  and  considered  it  for  a  while, 
but  turned  it  down.  What  would  have  happened  if — 
but  that  is  idle  speculation. 

He  didn't  go  to  Oregon.  He  returned  to  Spring- 
field and  hung  out  his  shingle:  A.  Lincoln,  Attorney 
at  Law. 

He  had  had  his  chance  at  greatness;  he  had  not 
been  in  tune  with  the  times,  and  could  not  compromise 
his  principles.  He  was  repudiated,  and  looked  forward 
to  the  life  of  a  small-town  lawyer  in  a  frontier  state. 

It  was  1849.  Lincoln  had  16  years  to  live. 
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The  Spot  Resolutions 


The  October  6,  1967  issue 
of  Time  magazine  contains 
an  article  entitled  "Divided 
We  Stand:  The  Unpopular- 
ity of  U.S.  Wars."  In  a  sec- 
tion entitled  "Mexican  War" 
Daniel  Webster  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  conflict 
to  be  "A  war  of  pretexts  — 
a  pretext  that  Mexico  had 
invaded  U.S.  territory,  a 
pretext  that  Mexico  had  de- 
clined to  receive  a  U.S. 
emissary,  a  pretext  that 
Mexico  had  refused  to  pay 
just  U.S.  claims."  Webster 
suggested  James  K.  Polk's 
impeachment  for  involving 
the  United  States  in  a  war 
without  congressional  con- 
sent, and  Abraham  Lincoln 
(a  one  term  Whig  Congress- 
man from  Illinois)  like 
many  other  Americans  "sus- 
pected that  United  States 
troops  had  provoked  the  in- 
cident inside  Mexico." 

Like       Webster,       Henry 
Clay,   and   other   prominent 
Whigs,     Lincoln     embarked 
upon   a   plan    of   action   on 
December  22,  1847  by  offer- 
ing   in    the    United    States 
House     of    Representatives 
what    are    known    as    the 
"Spot"    Resolutions.     These 
resolutions  are  an  attack  on 
the     President's     messages 
of  May  11th,  December  7th 
and  8th  when  Polk  accused 
the  Mexican  government  of, 
among    other    things,    "in- 
vading   our   teritory    (sic) , 
and    shed     (shedding)     the 
blood    of    our    fellow    citi- 
zens on  our  own  soil."  Lin- 
coln offered  a  preamble  and 
a  series  of  eight  resolutions 
which  is  probably  the  most 
obscure  public  effort  of  all 
of  his   actions   as   a  politi- 
cian, law  maker  and  states- 
man.    Several     years     ago, 
when  T.  V.  quiz  shows  were 
in  vogue,  the  Spot  Resolu- 
tions constituted  a  favorite  "sixty-four  dollar"  question. 
Because  of  their  length,  the  Spot  Resolutions  are  not 
given  here  (except  the  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fifth), 
but  can  be  found  on  pages  420-422  in  volume  I  of  The 
Collected    Works   of   Abraham   Lincoln.   A   note   by  the 
editor   of   the    Works   indicates   that  the   resolutions   as 
printed    in    the   Congressional    Globe   were    considerably 
altered    from    Lincoln's    original.     However,    Lincoln's 
original  draft  is  followed  in  detail  in  the  Collected  Works. 


SPEECH 


or 


MR.  LINCOLN,  OF  ILLINOIS 


OM  THE  REFERENCE  OF  THE 


PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Lincoln's  First,  Second 
and  Third  resolutions  have 
reference  to  the  "spot." 
First:  Whether  the  spot  of 
soil  on  which  the  blood 
of  our  citizens  was  shed, 
as  in  his  messages  de- 
clared, was,  or  was  not, 
within  the  teritories  (sic) 
of  Spain,  at  least  from 
the  treaty  of  1819  until 
the  Mexican  revolution. 
Second:  Whether  that  spot 
is,  or  is  not,  within  the 
teritory  which  was  wrest- 
ed from  Spain,  by  the 
Mexican  revolution. 
Third:  Whether  that  spot 
is,  or  is  not,  within  a 
settlement  of  people, 
which  settlement  had  ex- 
isted ever  since  long  be- 
fore the  Texas  revolution, 
until  its  inhabitants  fled 
from  the  approach  of  the 
U.S.   Army. 

These  resolutions  implied 
that  the  "spot"  was  an  iso- 
lated area  never  acquired 
by  the  United  States  and 
that  the  President's  state- 
ment justifying  the  war 
was  the  "sheerest  decep- 
tion." 

Lincoln  had  written  Wil- 
liam H.  Herndon  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  on  December 
13,  1847  stating,  among  oth- 
er things,  that  "As  you  are 
all  so  anxious  for  me  to  dis- 
tinguish myself,  I  have  con- 
cluded to  do  so,  before 
long."  His  plan  of  action 
followed  with  the  Spot 
Resolutions  (December  22, 
1847),  his  vote  for  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Whig  Con- 
gressman, George  Ashmun 
of  Massachusetts,  declaring 
that  the  war  had  been  "un- 

From    the    Lincoln    National    Life    Foundation  necessarily    and    unconstitu- 

This   speech,   delivered  by  Abraham   Lincoln   on   January  tionally,"     begun    by     Polk 

12,  1848  containing  arguments  favoring  the  "Spot  Reso-  (January  3    1848)    and  his 

lutions,"  is  incorrectly  dated  January  14,  1848  (M.4).  speech^  "^Houje^ 

the  Spot  Resolutions  and  his  denunciation  of  the  Presi- 
dent   (January  12,  1848). 

Immediately  before  taking  his  seat  in  Congress  Lincoln 
had  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  the  question  of  war  guilt, 
especially  after  listening,  on  November  13,  1847,  to  Henry 
Clay's  eloquent  speech  (which  embodied  eight  resolu- 
tions) at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  on  the  causes  of  the 
Mexican  conflict.  Then,  too,  it  had  become  the  national 
Whig  party  line  to  accuse  the  Democratic  President  of 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  14.  1848. 


WASHINGTON: 
1.  *  G.  S.  GIDEON,  PRINTERS, 

1848. 


LINCOLN     LORE 


provoking  the  hostilities.  According  to 
Reinhard  H.  Luthin,  author  of  The 
Real  Abraham  Lincoln,  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  1960,  this  charge  against  the 
Whig  party  has  been  confirmed  as  a 
political  maneuver  by  scholarly  his- 
torians. Needless  to  state,  this  new 
political  stance  of  Lincoln's  was  not 
to  the  satisfaction  of  some  of  his 
constituents  back  home,  even  though 
some  of  them  may  have  agreed  with 
him  before  he  left  for  Washington. 
When  Lincoln  campaigned  for  Con- 
gress he  did  not  publicly  oppose  the 
Mexican  War;  on  one  occasion  he 
participated  in  a  war  recruitment 
rally.  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  low- 
er house  of  Congress  on  August  3rd, 
1846,  almost  three  months  after  the 
Mexican  War  was  declared  (May  13, 
1846),  and  his  term  of  office  did  not 
begin  until  the  winter  session  of  1847- 
1848,  so  he  had  more  than  a  year's 
interval  before  going  to  Washington. 
It  is,  of  course,  to  be  assumed  that 
Lincoln  carefully  followed  the  activi- 
ties of  the  national  legislative  body 
while  he  was  a  Congressman-elect. 
Certainly,  he  had  had  ample  time  to 
reach  some  mature  and  definite  con- 
clusions about  the  causes  of  the  Mexi- 
can War. 

When  Lincoln  took  his  seat  on  De- 
cember 6,  1847,  all  of  the  battles  of 
the  war  had  been  fought  and  peace 
negotiations  were  to  be  culminated 
with  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
on  February  2,  1848.  In  later  years 
Lincoln  was  always  careful  to  assert 
that  he  supported  the  supply  bills  and 
measures  favorable  to  officers,  soldiers 
and   their  families. 

Perhaps  the  most  scholarly  and  de- 
tailed study  of  the  Spot  Resolutions 
has  been  undertaken  by  Donald  W. 
Riddle  in  his  book  Congressman  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  University  of  Illinois 
Press,  1957,  pages  56-69.  This  author 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  crux  of  the 
Spot  Resolutions  was  the  Fifth  reso- 
lution : 

Fifth :    Whether    the    people    of    that 
settlement,  or   a   majority  of  them, 
or  any  of  them,  had  ever,  previous 
to  the  bloodshed,  mentioned   in  his 
messages,   submitted   themselves   to 
the   government  as  laws  of   Texas, 
or  of  the  United  States,  by  consent, 
or  by  compulsion,  either  by  accept- 
ing office,  or  voting  at  elections,  or 
paying  taxes,  or  serving  on  juries, 
or  having  process  served  upon  them, 
or  in   any  other  way. 
Answering       Lincoln's       assertions, 
point    by    point,    Riddle's    conclusions 
are  that  the  war  was  not  unconstitu- 
tionally begun  by  the  President,   and 
that   Polk    acted    in   accordance   with 
the  correct  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Riddle  further  states:  "How- 
ever,   it    was    a    debatable    question 
when   Lincoln  was  in   Congress.  Lin- 
coln cannot  be  convicted  of  error  be- 
cause   the    later    development,    which 
has   made   the  fact  indisputable,  had 
not  then  occurred." 

Riddle  had  defined  Lincoln's  party's 
Mexican  War  position  in  Congress  by 
quoting  a  statement  by  Justin  Smith 
to  the  effect  that  the  Whigs  "de- 
nounced the  war  enough  to  incriminate 
themselves  when  they  supported  it, 
and  they  supported  it  enough  to  stulti- 
fy themselves  when  they  condemned 
it." 


Certainly,  no  one  should  question 
Lincoln's  right  to  criticize  administra- 
tion policies  in  wartime  or  in  peace- 
time, but  the  Spot  Resolutions,  his 
vote  for  the  Ashmun  resolutions  and 
his  speech  of  January  12,  1848  must 
be  appraised  as  being  purely  political 
to  aid  the  Whig  party  in  coming  elec- 
tions. Such  tactics  were  not  unique 
then  and  are  not  unique  today.  The 
upshot  of  Lincoln's  political  actions 
was  that  some  of  Lincoln's  Whig 
constituents  were  offended  as  well  as 
the  Illinois  Democrats.  Lincoln  had 
made  a  mistake  in  his  estimate  of  a 
political  situation. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Illinois  re- 
acted violently  to  Lincoln's  Anti- 
Mexican  War  attitude,  and  particu- 
larly the  Spot  Resolutions,  even 
though  they  were  just  read  to  the 
Thirtieth  Congress,  First  Session,  and 
then  laid  upon  the  table.  Albert  J. 
Beveridge  in  his  book  Abraham  Lin- 
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Although  today  considered  among  the 
near-great  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  James  K.  Polk  was  not 
a  leader  of  public  opinion  in  the  years 
1845  to  1849  when  he  served  as  the 
11th    President. 


coin  1809-1858,  Houghton-Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 1928,  volume  I,  pages  428-433, 
gave  considerable  space  in  his  book  to 
Lincoln's  so-called  political  blunder. 
This  topic  has  also  been  thoroughly 
treated   in   the  Riddle  book. 

While  Polk  never  mentioned  Lin- 
coln or  his  resolutions  in  his  volu- 
minous diary  (four  volumes)  and 
little  notice  was  taken  in  Washington 
political  circles  of  the  Whig  Con- 
gressman's attack  on  the  Admini- 
stration, there  was  one  exception  in 
the  form  of  a  severe  tongue  lashing 
by  Congressman  John  Jameson  of 
Missouri: 

"Strange  position  before  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  for  such  a  Repre- 
sentative; the  representative  of  a 
district  which  sent  Hardin  who  fell 
at  Buena  Vista,  and  Baker  who, 
in  the  bloody  battle,  and  at  Cerro 
Gordo  commanded  when  the  noble 
Shields    fell    with    a    grape    (shot) 


through  his   lungs." 

In  fact,  Beveridge  made  the  state- 
ment in  a  note  (vol.  I,  page  428)  that 
"Existing  papers  of  no  member  of 
Congress  while  Lincoln  was  in  the 
House  made  any  mention  of  Lincoln's 
speech  (January  12,  1848)  or,  indeed 
of  Lincoln  himself,  so  far  as  the 
author  has  seen  them."  Because  Lin- 
coln's stand  was  not  different  from 
that  of  the  Whig  party  leaders,  the 
Washington  newspapers  ignored  the 
attack  and  even  Lincoln's  political 
colleagues  from  Illinois  did  not  men- 
tion the  resolutions  or  the  speech  in 
their  letters  to  party  affiliates  when 
they  wrote  of  the  political  situation. 

According  to  Beveridge,  Lincoln's 
action  in  Congress  was  not  mentioned 
by  Illinois  Congressman  John  A.  Mc- 
Clernand  who  was  a  kind  of  corre- 
spondent for  the  Springfield  Demo- 
cratic paper:  "Neither  did  Winthrop, 
nor  Ashmun.  nor  Giddings,  nor 
Toombs,  nor  Stephens,  nor  any  Whig 
leader,  whether  from  the  North  or 
the  South  mention  Lincoln  as  an  anti- 
war agitator  in  the  early  months  of 
1848. 

But  Herndon,  back  in  Springfield, 
was  upset,  and  he  forthrightly  ex- 
pressed his  fears  to  Lincoln  in  a 
letter  dated  January  19,  1848.  Lincoln 
replied  from  Washington  on  Febru- 
ary 1st  and  wrote  specifically  about 
his  vote  for  the  Ashmun  amendment: 
".  .  .  you  fear  that  you  and  I  disa- 
gree about  the  war.  I  regret  this,  not 
because  of  any  fear  we  shall  remain 
disagreed,  after  you  shall  have  read 
this  letter,  but  because,  if  you  mis- 
understand, I  fear  other  good  friends 
will  also.  That  vote  affirms  that  the 
war  was  unnecessarily  and  unconsti- 
tutionally commenced  by  the  Presi- 
dent; and  I  will  stake  my  life  that 
if  you  had  been  in  my  place,  you  would 
have  voted  just  as  I  did.  Would  you 
have  voted  what  you  felt  you  knew 
to  be  a  lie?  I  know  you  would  not. 
Would  you  have  gone  out  of  the 
House  —  skulked  the  vote?  I  expect 
not.  If  you  had  skulked  one  vote,  you 
would  have  had  to  skulk  many  more, 
before  the  end  of  the  session  .  .  .  You 
are  compelled  to  speak ;  and  your  only 
alternative  is  to  tell  the  truth  or  tell 
a  lie.  I  can  not  doubt  which  you  would 
do." 

But  Herndon  was  so  concerned  over 
his  law  partner's  political  future  that 
he  wrote  him  again  on  January  29th. 
The  gist  of  the  second  Herndon  let- 
ter was  that  the  President  could  in  a 
defensive  war  invade  the  enemy's 
country.  Lincoln  replied  on  February 
15th,  taking  up  the  Constitutional 
argument.  He  wrote:  "Allow  the 
President  to  invade  a  neighboring 
nation,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it 
necessary  to  repel  an  invasion,  and 
you  allow  him  to  do  so,  whenever  he 
may  choose  to  say  he  deems  it  neces- 
sary for  such  purpose  —  and  you 
allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure 
.  .  .  The  provision  of  the  Constitution 
giving  the  war-making  power  to  Con- 
gress, was  dictated,  as  I  understand 
it,  by  the  following  reasons.  Kings 
had  always  been  involving  and  im- 
poverishing their  people  in  wars,  pre- 
tending generally,  if  not  always,  that 
the  good  of  the  people  was  the  object. 
This,  our  Convention  understood  to  be 
the  most  oppressive  of  all  Kingly  op- 
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pressions;  and  they  resolved  to  so 
frame  the  Constitution  that  no  one 
man  should  hold  the  power  of  bring- 
ing this  oppression  upon  us.  But  your 
view  destroys  the  whole  matter,  and 
places  our  President  where  Kings  have 
always  stood." 

Some  of  Lincoln's  Illinois  friends 
apparently  would  not  buy  his  argu- 
ment and  their  reaction  was  immedi- 
ately vociferous.  They  had  not  ex- 
pected their  Congressman  to  oppose 
the  war.  An  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  Illinois  State  Register  entitled 
"Out  Damned  Spot"  stated  that  Lin- 
coln had  made  his  debut  in  Congress 
by  an  assault  on  the  war.  The  issues 
finally  led  to  a  newspaper  war  be- 
tween the  political  parties,  and  the 
Democratic  party  in  some  Illinois 
counties  passed  resolutions  "in  fer- 
vent support  of  the  war  and  in  wrath- 
ful denunciation  of  the  'treasonable 
assaults  of  guerillas  at  home;  party 
demagogues;  slanderers  of  the  Presi- 
dent, defenders  of  the  butchery  at  the 
Alamo,  traducers  of  the  heroism  at 
San  Jacinto."  Lincoln's  defamers  went 
so  far  as  to  state  that  "Henceforth 
will  this  Benedict  Arnold  of  our  dis- 
trict be  known  here  only  as  the  Ran- 
chero  Spotty  of  one  term."  The  Illi- 
nois Democrats  as  expected  made  the 
most  of  this  political  ammunition. 

Most  certainly  Lincoln  was  dis- 
mayed and  except  to  Herndon,  he 
made  only  one  explanation  of  his 
course  in  regard  to  his  opposition  to 
the  war.  This  came  about  after  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Peck's  Belleville  oration 
celebrating  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Peck  was  a  prominent  Baptist 
clergyman  of  St.  Clair  County,  Illi- 
nois. 

In  his  letter  to  Peck,  dated  March 
21,  1848,  Lincoln  reasserted  the  main 
points  of  his  speech  of  January  12th. 
The  Illinois  Congressman  presented 
what  he  considered  facts,  facts,  facts 
and  concluded  that  "if  you  admit  that 
they  are  facts,  then  I  shall  be  obliged 
for  a  reference  to  any  law  of  lan- 
guage, law  of  states,  law  of  nations, 
law  of  morals,  law  of  religion  —  any 
law  human  or  divine,  in  which  an 
authority  can  be  found  for  saying 
those  facts  constitute  'no  aggres- 
sion.' " 

Perhaps  historians  have  had  a 
tendency  to  over-emphasize  Lincoln's 
so-called  political  collapse  following 
his  congressional  term  because  of  the 
Herndon  volumes.  The  fact  that  the 
law  partner  differed  from  Lincoln 
on  the  Mexican  question  does  not  go 
unnoticed  in  the  Herndon-Weik  Life 
of  Lincoln.  It  is  hard  to  comprehend 
how  Lincoln  could  have  been  so  de- 
void of  Illinois  political  friends,  par- 
ticularly Whigs  as  Herndon  would 
lead  us  to  believe. 

It  appears  that  in  Illinois  Whig 
caucuses  in  the  early  1840s,  a  rather 
vague  agreement  was  reached  that 
such  leaders  of  the  party  of  John  J. 
Hardin,  Edward  D.  Baker,  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  T.  Logan  who 
wished  to  serve  in  Congress  should 
follow  the  slogan  "Turn  about  is  fair 
play."  Lincoln  had  had  his  turn,  and 
it  was  fortunate  that  he  had  publicly 
announced  that  he  would  not  be  a 
candidate  to  succeed  himself. 


It  was  now  Logan's  turn  to  run  on 
Lincoln's  record  in  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, and  on  August  7,  1848  he  was 
defeated  by  Thomas  L.  Harris,  the 
Democratic  candidate  who  received  a 
majority  of  106  votes.  The  Whig  ma- 
jority in  1846,  when  Lincoln  was  elect- 
ed, was  1,511.  Apparently,  most  of 
the  veterans  of  the  Mexican  war  voted 
at  the  polls  in  1848. 

Lincoln,  who  would  serve  in  Con- 
gress until  March  4,  1849,  now  worked 
aggressively  in  the  field  of  national 
politics  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Whig  candidacy  of  Zachary  Taylor, 
the  popular  hero  who  had  made  such 
an  enviable  reputation  in  the  Mexi- 
can War.  (See  Lincoln  Lore  No.  855, 
"The  Spot  Resolutions,"  August  27, 
1945.) 

Lincoln  And  The  Theatre 

Editor's  Note:  On  January  30.  1968  The  Lin- 
coln National  Life  Insurance  Company  spon- 
sored the  CBS  televised  Inaugural  Program  at 
Ford's  Theatre  in  Washington.  D.C.  The  open- 
ing of  the  restored  theatre  was  in  a  sense 
a  premiere  because  no  dramatic  presentation 
has  been  offered  at  Ford's  in  more  than  one 
hundred  years.  The  program,  other  than  enter- 
tainment, was  a  report  of  an  historic  occasion, 
and  a  televised  performance  of  A  President's 
Cabinet  Evening.  This  was  a  gala  affair  for 
which  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance 
Company  could  be  proud  in  that  the  company's 
Foundation  contributed  $250,000  as  a  challenge 
grant  to  the  Ford  Theatre  Society  for  the 
presentation  on  that  stage  of  historical  plays 
(plays  about  Lincoln,  plays  of  the  Civil  War 
period  and  plays  which  Lincoln  witnessed)  for 
many  theatrical  seasons  to  come.  The  National 
Repertory  Theatre  Foundation  hps  set  up  a 
special  resident  company  at  Ford's,  and  the 
season  began  on  February  12th  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  John  Brown's  Body  by  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet.  In  providing  some  of  the 
publicity  for  the  inaugural  program,  the  editor 
prepared  a  short  feature  story  entitled  "Lin- 
coln   And    The    Theatre." 

R.    G.    M. 

Was  Lincoln  "hopelessly  stage- 
struck?"  True,  in  Illinois  he  wit- 
nessed a  play  or  two  by  traveling 
theatrical  groups,  attended  a  few 
minstrel  shows,  was  sometimes  among 
those  who  applauded  visiting  elocu- 
tionists, was  seen  occasionally  at 
church  entertainments  and  was  cap- 
tivated with  the  wonders  of  the  magic 
lantern.  But,  certainly,  he  knew  very 
little  about  the  theatre  during  the 
period  of  his  married  life  in  Spring- 
field. 

However,  in  Washington,  D.C.  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  frequently  attended  the 
theatre.  Leonard  Grover,  a  capital 
city  theatre  proprietor,  stated  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  during  the  four 
years  of  his  administration  visited  his 
theatre  more  than  a  hundred  times. 
While  this  statement  may  be  an  ex- 
aggeration, we  do  know  that  Lincoln 
attended  ten  of  the  four  hundred  and 
ninety-five  performances  offered  by 
the  Ford's  Theatre  management  dur- 
ing the  period  of  1862  to  1865.  From 
newspaper  reports  and  reliable  wit- 
nesses we  can  pinpoint  about  fifty 
different  occasions  when  Lincoln  visit- 
ed the  theatre  to  see  some  of  the 
greatest  theatrical  talent  that  ever 
graced  the  American  stage.  Consider- 
able additional  evidence  can  be  pro- 
duced to  indicate  that  his  attendance 
at  other  times  in  Washington  theatres 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  news- 
paper reporters. 

After     Lincoln's     inauguration     as 


President,  no  record  of  his  attend- 
ance at  a  Washington  theatre  has 
been  found  for  the  critical  months  of 
1861.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  Lin- 
coln's lack  of  interest  in  the  theatre 
during  the  early  months  of  his  ad- 
ministration was  the  death  of  his 
son  Willie  in  February  1862.  Also, 
during  that  period,  there  were  not 
many  show  houses  in  Washington 
given  over  to  the  "legitimate  drama." 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  enjoy  vaudeville 
and  was  said  to  have  visited  the 
Canteberry  Hall,  the  variety  house, 
on  only  two  occasions. 

As  the  legitimate  theatre  enjoyed 
boom  times  during  the  Civil  War,  two 
new  theatres  opened  for  business.  The 
one  theatre  already  an  established 
institution  in  the  city  was  the  Wash- 
ington, located  on  Eleventh  Street 
near  C.  It  was  usually  crowded  and 
uncomfortable,  and  it  was  noted  for 
its  indifferent  productions.  John  T. 
Ford  opened  a  theatre  called  the 
Washington  Athenaeum  on  Tenth 
Street  near  E,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Athen- 
aeum, he  built  the  new  Ford  Theatre 
which  opened  its  doors  on  August  27, 
1863. 

During  the  Buchanan  Administra- 
tion the  Old  National  Theatre  burned, 
and  out  of  its  rubble  sprang  the  New 
National  Theatre,  just  off  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  (near  Willard's  Hotel) 
which  was  opened  for  business  on 
April  22,  1862,  under  the  management 
of   Leonard    Grover. 

As  the  Civil  War  slowly  wore  on, 
and  as  Lincoln  found  the  theatre  re- 
laxing, his  attendance  increased. 
Grover  stated  that  "He  often  came 
alone,  but  many  times  brought  his 
little  son  Tad,  and  on  special  occa- 
sions Mrs.  Lincoln."  The  President 
was  very  fond  of  Edwin  Booth  (the 
assissin's  elder  brother)  upon  the 
stage,  and  he  usually  went  to  see  him 
perform  when  the  actor  was  in  Wash- 
ington. Lincoln  once  made  the  state- 
ment, after  witnessing  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  that  "it  was  a  good  per- 
formance but  I  had  a  thousand  times 
rather  read  it  at  home  if  it  were  not 
for  Booth's  playing." 

Lincoln's  attendance  at  theatres 
presenting  Shakespearean  plays  in- 
creased his  understanding  of  the 
comedies  and  tragedies  in  actual  pro- 
duction. He  witnessed  John  B.  Mc- 
Cullough  in  the  role  of  Edgar  in  the 
play  "King  Lear,"  E.  L.  Davenport 
and  J.  W.  Wallack  in  "Othello,"  James 
H.  Hackett  as  Falstaff  in  "Henry 
IV"  parts  I  and  II,  and  "The  Merry 
Wives   of  Windsor." 

Other  notable  actors  and  actresses 
Lincoln  saw  in  historic  roles  during 
his  life  time  were  Joseph  Jefferson 
III,  William  E.  Burton,  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg,  Mrs.  John  Wood,  Barney 
Williams,  Maggie  Mitchell,  Edwin 
Forrest,  Felicita  Vestvali,  Charlotte 
Cushman  and  Laura  Keene. 

Of  all  the  Presidents,  Lincoln  is 
most  closely  associated  with  the 
theatre  —  largely  because  of  his 
assassination  at  Ford's  Theatre  on 
April  14,  1865. 
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Chicago.  [1967  reprint  of  1961  Copyright  by  Follett 
Publishing  Co.  See  1961-57.] 

Brochure    cloth,   8"  x  6'^",   29    (2)    pp.,   illus.,   price 
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Sandburg/  (device)  /Hallmark  Editions.  [Edited  by 
Edward  Lewis  and  Jack  Belck.  Copyright  by  Hallmark 
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Brochure,   stiff  boards,   7%"  x  i%",  62  pp.,  illus.,  price  $2.50. 
[Illustrations   from    collection   of    Bernard   H.   Hall,    Topeka,    Kansas.] 
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Pamphlet,    10"  x  7%"    14    PP. 
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DID  LINCOLN  CAUSE  LOGAN'S  DEFEAT? 


Until  the  birth  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  Illinois  was  a 
Democratic  state.  When  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  served  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (1847-1849),  he  was 
the  lone  Whig  from  Illinois,  and 
his  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict gained  the  reputation  of 
being  the  banner  Whig  district 
in  the  state.  In  the  next  Con- 
gress, Illinois  again  sent  only 
one  Whig,  but  this  man,  Lin- 
coln's friend  Edward  D.  Baker, 
won  in  another  district.  The 
Seventh  fell  to  the  Democrats 
in  the  congressional  election 
following  Lincoln's  election. 
Another  friend  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  former  law  partner 
Stephen  Trigg  Logan,  was  the 
Whig  candidate  who  went 
down  to  defeat  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District,  and 
many  historians  have  said  that 
the  burden  of  Congressman 
Lincoln's  unpopular  record  of 
opposition  to  the  Mexican  War 
doomed  Logan's  chance  of 
victory. 

The  dates  involved  in  this 
problem  are  confusing  to  the 
modern  reader  and  should  be 
explained  here  before  discuss- 
ing the  election.  Doubtless 
many  a  modern  voter  gasped 
when  television  announcers  re- 
ported, along  with  the  results  of 
the  recent  Presidential  pri- 
mary in  Pennsylvania,  that 
there  were  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  primaries  to  go  before  the 
November  elections.  Nine- 
teenth-century American 
voters  experienced  a  similarly 
endless  churning  of  the  politi- 
cal cauldron  every  year.  There 
were  no  Presidential  pri- 
maries, of  course,  but  election 
dates  were  not  systematized 
and  elections  were  occurring  at 
all  times  somewhere  in  the 
United   States.   The  elections 
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which  sent  Lincoln  and  his  col- 
leagues to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  held  over  a  pe- 
riod of  a  year  and  three  months. 
Lincoln's  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est. He  was  elected  early  in  Au- 
gust of  1846,  but  he  did  not  take 
his  seat  in  the  House  until 
December  of  1847.  Louisiana, 
by  contrast,  held  its  election  for 
representatives  to  the  same 
Congress  in  November  of  1847, 
just  a  month  before  Congress 
convened.  There  were  not  even 
standardizations  by  region. 
Though  Lincoln  was  elected  in 
August  of  1846,  neighboring 
Indiana  chose  Lincoln's  Hoos- 
ier  colleagues  a  full  year  later, 
in  August  of  1847. 

Stephen  Logan's  ill-starred 
election  day,  then,  was  Au- 
gust 7,  1848.  Three  months 
later  Illinois  voters  returned  to 
the  polls  to  select  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  either  Demo- 
crat Lewis  Cass  or  Whig  Zach- 
ary  Taylor.  Congressman 
Abraham  Lincoln  remained  in 
Washington  after  Congress  ad- 
journed on  August  14,  1848,  to 
help  the  Whig  Central  Com- 
mittee with  the  national  Whig 
campaign.  Illinois  Whigs  chose 
him  as  an  Assistant  Elector  on 
August  23,  1848.  This  meant 
that  he  had  been  chosen  to 
make  speeches  in  Taylor's  be- 
half in  Illinois.  Despite  the 
choice  as  Assistant  Elector, 
Congressman  Lincoln  remain- 
ed in  Washington  throughout 
August  and  travelled  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  September  to  cam- 
paign for  Taylor.  Time  was 
growing  short  to  fulfill  his 
duties  as  Assistant  Elector  in 
Illinois,  so  Lincoln  went  direct- 
ly to  Albany  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  then  to  Buffalo,  from 
which  he  took  a  steamer  across 
the  Great  Lakes  to  Illinois.  By 
October  6,  he  was  delivering  a 
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speech  in  Chicago.  On  October  10, 1848,  he  arrived  in  Spring- 
field to  campaign  for  Taylor  in  his  own  district.  By  the  first 
week  in  December,  Congressman  Lincoln  had  returned  to 
Washington  to  attend  the  short  (or  lame-duck)  session  of  Con- 
gress. This  session  met  before  the  President  (elected  in 
November)  took  office  on  March  5,  1849  (normally,  the  date 
was  March  4,  but  in  1849  that  day  was  a  Sunday  and  there- 
fore unsuitable  for  the  inaugural  ceremonies). 

The  local  Democrats  were  jubilant  when  Logan  lost  to 
Thomas  L.  Harris.  Immediately,  they  crowed  that  Lincoln's 
record  was  unpopular  with  the  people  of  central  Illinois.  Re- 
ferring to  Lincoln's  so-called  Spot  Resolutions,  which  had 
demanded  that  President  Polk  point  out  the  specific  spot  of 
allegedly  American  soil  on  which  American  blood  had  been 
shed  to  initiate  the  Mexican  War,  the  Illinois  State  Register 
claimed  that  the  "spot"  was  at  last  "wiped  out."  "When  Lin- 
coln was  elected,"  said  the  Democratic  newspaper,  "he  made 
no  declaration  of  principles  in  regard  to  the  war  before  the 
people,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  first  speech  in  Congress. 
Therefore  the  people  of  the  seventh  Congressional  district  are 
not  responsible  for  the  anti-war  speeches  and  anti-war  votes" 
of  their  Whig  congressman.  "But,"  the  Register  went  on,  "it 
was  otherwise  in  relation  to  Logan.  He  had  committed  him- 
self in  the  legislature  against  the  war,  and  his  sentiments 
were  well  known  to  the  people,  —  and  they  promptly  rejected 
him.  This  proves  that .  .  .  they  are  patriotic,  true  lovers  of  their 
country." 

Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  interpret  the  results  that  way,  of 
course.  Writing  on  August  28,  1848,  to  William  Schouler,  the 
editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Atlas,  Lincoln  said: 

I  would  rather  not  be  put  upon  explaining  how  Logan  was 
defeated  in  my  district.  In  the  first  place  I  have  no  particu- 
lars from  there,  my  friends,  supposing  I  am  on  the  road 
home,  not  having  written  me.  Whether  there  was  a  full  turn 
out  of  the  voters  I  have  as  yet  not  learned.  The  most  I  can 
now  say  is  that  a  good  many  Whigs,  without  good  cause,  as  I 
think,  were  unwilling  to  go  for  Logan,  and  some  of  them  so 
wrote  me  before  the  election.  On  the  other  hand  Harris  was 
a  Major  of  the  war,  and  fought  at  Cerro  Gordo,  where 
several  Whigs  of  the  district  fought  with  him.  These  two 
facts  and  their  effects,  I  presume  tell  the  whole  story.  That 
there  is  any  political  change  against  us  in  the  district  I  can- 
not believe;  because  I  wrote  some  time  ago  to  every  county  of 
the  district  for  an  account  of  changes;  and,  in  answer  I  got 
the  names  of  four  against  us,  eighty-three  for  us.  I  dislike  to 
predict,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  district  must  and  will  be  found 
right  side  up  again  in  November. 
In  a  debunker's  rush  to  judgment,  historians  have  called  this 
letter  evasive  and  concluded  that  Lincoln  was  the  cause  of 
Logan's  defeat. 

"In  the  Seventh  District,"  Albert  Beveridge  declared  flatly, 
"Logan  ran  on  Lincoln's  record  and  was  badly  beaten."  It 
"would  have  hurt  Logan  had  he  taken  the  stump  for  him  at 
that  time;  for,  .  .  .  Lincoln's  popularity  at  home  had  been  seri- 
ously impaired,  if  indeed  it  were  not  for  the  moment  de- 
stroyed." His  reception  when  he  did  come  to  work  for  Taylor 
was,  according  to  Beveridge,  dismal: 

Finally  he  reached  home,  but  no  mention  of  his  arrival 
was  made  in  any  paper.  What  further  part  he  took  in  the 
campaign  in  Illinois  does  not  appear,  except  that  at  one 
meeting  in  a  small  town  in  Sangamon  County,  just  before 
the  Presidential  election,  the  crowd  was  unfriendly  and  a 
Democratic  speaker  handled  him  roughly.  As  we  have  seen, 
Logan  had  been  overwhelmed  in  the  August  elections.  The 
result  of  Lincoln's  first  session  in  Congress  had  been  a  poli- 
tical revolution  among  his  constituents,  and,  ...  he  return- 
ed to  Washington  a  dispirited  man. 

The  atmosphere  of  rejection  and  isolation  which  Beveridge 
conjured  up  by  saying  that  Lincoln's  arrival  went  unnoticed, 
that  only  one  recorded  speech  was  made  (and  that  in  a 


"small"  town),  and  that  Lincoln  was  "a  dispirited  man"  be- 
came even  more  pronounced  in  Donald  W.  Riddle's  Congress- 
man Abraham  Lincoln  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
1957).  He  called  the  election  "the  ultimate  repudiation  of  Lin- 
coln's stand  on  the  Mexican  War — not  by  Democrats  only,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  by  Whigs."  Although  Riddle 
noted  that  Lincoln  made  many  speeches  for  Taylor  after  his 
return  to  Illinois  and  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
(these  had  somehow  escaped  Beveridge's  notice),  he  read 
political   disaster  into   their  reception.   After  giving  two 
speeches  near  Springfield  (in  Jacksonville  and  Petersburg, 
the  county  seats  respectively  of  Morgan  and  Menard  Coun- 
ties), Lincoln  "beat  a  strategic  retreat,"  concluding  "that  no 
good  purpose  was  served  by  his  continuing  to  speak  in  this 
part  of  the  district."  Riddle  added: 
What  is  most  curious  of  all  he  made  no  speech  in  Spring- 
field. The  conclusion  is  inescapable.  Lincoln  was  so  un- 
popular in  Springfield  and  its  environs  that  although  he 
was  an  official  party  spokesman  it  was  inadvisable  for  him 
to  speak  there. 
Lincoln  left  for  the  northern  part  of  the  district  where  third- 
party  Free  Soil  sentiment  was  strong. 

Why  did  Lincoln  retreat  from  the  Springfield  area?  This  is 
Riddle's  explanation: 
...  he  made  only  two  speeches  in  his  home  neighborhood. 
In  these  he  was  roughly  handled.  He  spoke  at  Beardstown 
on  October  19.  Two  days  later  he  spoke  in  Jacksonville. 
There  his  platform  opponent,  Murray  McConnel,  attacked 
Lincoln  for  his  war  attitude,  asserting  that  Lincoln  had  mis- 
represented his  constituents.  Lincoln  was  sufficiently  stung 
to  reply.  He  refused  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  his  consti- 
tuents had  favored  the  war.  This  was  an  extremely  vulner- 
able defense,  and  McConnel  pounced  upon  it:  how,  then,  did 
Lincoln  explain  his  party's  defeat  in  the  recent  Congres- 
sional election?  The  State  Register  was  informed  by  its 
Jacksonville  correspondent  that  Lincoln  was  "used  up"  by 
McConnel.  "Lincoln  has  made  nothing  by  coming  to  this 
part  of  the  country  to  make  speeches,"  the  Morgan  County 
writer  concluded. 

Lincoln  spoke  in  Petersburg,  the  county  seat  of  Menard 
County  while  attending  court  there  on  October  23.  This-time 
the  State  Register  claimed  he  was  "used  up"  by  William  Fer- 
guson. It  appears  that  Lincoln  concluded  that  no  good  pur- 
pose was  served  by  his  continuing  to  speak  in  this  part  of 
the  district. 
Riddle  judged  that  Lincoln  had  very  little  clout  in  the  north  as 
well: 
It  was  no  encomium  of  his  success  as  an  Assistant  Elector 
[that  Illinois  went  for  Cass  instead  of  Taylor].  The  vote  in 
Putnam  County  [in  the  northern  part  of  Lincoln's  district] 
was  despite  his  major  argument — that  slavery  restriction 
would  be  furthered  by  electing  Taylor.  In  view  of  what  had 
occurred  in  Jacksonville  and  Petersburg  Lincoln  could  not 
easily  have  concluded  that  he  had  won  many  votes  for  his 
candidate. 

It  should  make  us  suspicious  to  find  the  same  conclusions 
buttressed  by  the  opposite  evidence.  Beveridge's  claim  that 
Lincoln  was  unpopular  was  based  on  Lincoln's  delivering  so 
few  speeches  for  Taylor  in  his  district.  Riddle  found  that  Lin- 
coln did  deliver  many  speeches  in  his  district  but  concluded,  if 
anything  more  tenaciously,  that  Lincoln  was  unpopular  with 
his  own  constituents. 

To  cling  to  Beveridge's  conclusion,  then,  Riddle  had  to  do 
two  things.  First,  he  had  to  say  that  the  speeches  which  news- 
papers reported  were  reported  unfavorably.  Second,  he  had  to 
say  that  the  unreported  speeches  had  no  political  effect  or  the 
opposite  political  effect  from  that  intended  by  Lincoln.  Thus 
the  reader  learns  that  Lincoln  was  "used  up"  at  Beardstown 
and  Jacksonville  and  that  he  failed  to  stem  the  Free  Soil  tide 
in  the  north,  especially  in  Putnam  County. 
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The  first  contention  is  based  on  a  hostile  witness;  Riddle 
referred  to  reports  of  speeches  in  Democratic  newspapers. 
Democratic  newspapers  without  exception  reported  that 
Whig  speakers  were  "used  up"  by  Democratic  ones;  Whig 
papers  always  found  precisely  the  opposite  to  be  the  case.  It 
was  Lincoln's  misfortune  that  only  the  Democratic  report  of 
his  speech  survived. 

Riddle  could  still  plead  that  he  used  the  only  evidence  avail- 
able. Such  would  also  be  his  plea  in  the  case  of  the  speeches  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  district.  There  are  no  reports,  hostile 
or  friendly,  of  these  speeches,  so  the  historian  must  rely  on  the 
only  evidence  available:  the  results  on  election  day  as  ascer- 
tained from  the  election  statistics.  The  figures  for  the  two  elec- 
tions are  printed  below: 

CONGRESSIONAL  (AUGUST)  PRESIDENTIAL  (NOVEMBER) 


COUNTY 

HARRIS 

LOGAN 

CASS 

TAYLOR 

VANBUREr 

(Dem.) 

(Whig) 

(Dem.) 

(Whig) 

(Free  Soil) 

Cass 

656 

650 

724 

761 

11 

Logan 

399 

417 

369 

465 

4 

Marshall 

341 

244 

322 

304 

41 

Mason 

452 

336 

403 

391 

7 

Menard 

648 

570 

488 

605 

1 

Morgan 

1,322 

1,264 

1,309 

1,372 

139 

Putnam 

238 

219 

185 

266 

299 

Sangamon 

1,386 

1,649 

1,336 

1,943 

47 

Scott 

662 

616 

649 

798 

15 

Tazewell 

678 

899 

593 

1,097 

96 

Woodford 

419 

231 

309 

166 

52 

7,201 

7,095 

6,687 

8,168 

712 

Lincoln  did  not  stem  the  Free  Soil  tide  in  Putnam  County, 
which  went  for  Van  Buren.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
all  the  northern  counties,  Putnam,  Woodford,  and  Marshall, 
had  the  Free  Soil  virus,  that  Lincoln  visited  all  of  them  as  well 
as  Tazewell,  that  Marshall  and  Woodford  went  for  Cass  by 
smaller  majorities  than  they  had  gone  for  Harris,  and  that 
Tazewell  went  for  Taylor  by  a  much  greater  majority  than  it 
had  turned  out  for  Logan.  In  other  words,  it  seems  only  fair  to 
say  that,  whereas  Lincoln  may  not  have  helped  much  in  Put- 
nam, he  certainly  did  not  hurt  anything  in  Tazewell,  Mar- 
shall, or  Woodford. 

It  also  seems  fair  to  apply  the  same  test  of  election  results  to 
Lincoln's  speeches  which  were  reported  as  disasters  by  the 
Democratic  press.  The  fullest  report  stemmed  from  the  Jack- 
sonville speech,  which  was  reported  in  this  way  by  the  Illi- 
nois State  Register: 

Mr.  McConnel  then  took  up  a  copy  of  the  journal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  of  January  last,  and 
showed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  refused  to  vote  for  a  resolution 
of  thanks  to  General  Taylor  and  his  brave  comrades  for  his 
and  their  conduct  at  the  battle  ofBeuna  Vista,  until  he  had 
first  voted  an  amendment  thereto,  that  this  battle  was 
fought  in  a  war  unconstitutionally  and  unnecessarily 
begun  by  the  President.  He  then  turned  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
compared  his  conduct  in  that  vote  with  his  conduct  and 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  war,  and  for  carrying  it  on  with 
spirit  and  vigor  before  he  left  home  and  while  canvassing 
for  the  office  of  representative  in  Congress.  He  asked  if  Mr. 
Lincqln  did  not  know  when  he  gave  that  vote  that  he  was 
misrepresenting  the  wishes  of  the  patriotic  people  of  this 
district,  and  did  he  do  so  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Polk  or  some 
whig  leader.  In  the  midst  of  the  shower  of  fire  that  fell 
around  him,  Lincoln  cried  out,  "No,  I  did  not  know  it,  and 
don't  believe  it  yet."  As  quick  as  thought  McConnel  pointed 
to  the  August  election  as  an  evidence  that  he  had  so  mis- 
represented his  people,  and  to  that  most  foul  slander  upon 
our  district  was  mainly  owing  Logan's  defeat  for  Congress. 
The  people  were  tired  of  having  their  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  so  shamefully  misrepresented  by  whig  Congress- 


man and  misunderstood  by  the  American  people,  and  they 
rose  in  their  might  and  cast  aside  the  men  that  disregarded 
the  wishes  of  those  who  put  them  in  power.  Lincoln 
crouched  in  silence  beneath  the  blows  that  fell  thick  and 
fast  around  him,  and  his  friends  held  down  their  heads  in 
shame. 

Lincoln  has  made  nothing  by  coming  to  this  part  of  the 
country  to  make  speeches.  He  had  better  have  stayed  away. 
Riddle  agreed  in  substance  with  the  Democrats,  though  not  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  a  "shower  of  fire"  fell  around  Lin- 
coln or  that  he  "crouched  in  silence." 

What,  though,  would  happen  if  one  applied  the  same  test  to 
this  speech  that  is  used  for  Lincoln's  northern  tour?  Jackson- 
ville was  in  Morgan  County.  The  Whigs  always  had  factional 
problems  in  Morgan.  It  was  the  only  possible  challenger  to 
Sangamon's  leadership  in  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, turning  out  only  about  350  -  500  fewer  votes  than  Sanga- 
mon's whopping  3,000  or  so  votes.  When  Harris  beat  Logan  in 
August,  Morgan  County,  which  had  gone  for  Clay  over  Polk 
in  1844,  went  for  the  Democrat  by  58  votes.  Lincoln  visited 
Morgan,  and  it  went  for  Taylor  by  63  votes  in  November.  It 
would  be  a  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  fallacy  to  say  Lincoln 
caused  the  change,  but  it  at  least  deserves  mention  and  the 
same  weight  assigned  to  the  vote  in  Putnam  after  Lincoln's 
appearance  in  that  county. 

Ignoring  all  partisan  evidence  from  Democratic  news- 
papers and  disregarding  the  charges  of  Beveridge  and  Riddle, 
one  could  draw  a  very  different  picture  of  Lincoln's  relation- 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Stephen  T.  Logan  was,  according  to  William  Herndon, 
"small— short— thin— and  squarely  put  up  and  angu- 
larly built,  running  in  figure  and  features  to  sharp  keen 
points,  lance  like  ....  He  is  fraily  built— a  froth  net- 
work—nervous—quick—uneasy—restless ....  his 
voice  is  sharp  and  shrill— 'squeaky  &  squealy.'" 
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ship  with  his  constituents.  Stephen  T.  Logan  lost  the  congres- 
sional election  in  August  to  war  hero  Thomas  L.  Harris. 
Thinking  him  on  his  way  after  Congress  recessed  on  the  14th, 
local  Whigs  chose  incumbent  Congressman  Abraham  Lin- 
coln on  August  27  as  Assistant  Elector  to  make  speeches  in 
November  for  Zachary  Taylor.  Lincoln  chose  to  work  for  the 
national  campaign  first  and  then  came  home  in  October  to 
help  out  the  Taylor  cause  in  his  own  district.  He  made  about 
eight  speeches  in  Taylor's  behalf  in  the  district.  Every  county 
except  Woodford  that  Lincoln  visited  turned  out  more  Whig 
voters  for  Taylor  than  it  had  for  Logan  three  months  earlier. 
This  is  not  necessarily  proof  of  Lincoln's  prowess  as  a  cam- 
paigner, but  it  is  proof  of  his  political  acumen.  He  had  pre- 
dicted in  August  that  the  upset  of  Logan  by  Harris  did  not 
indicate  any  permanent  reversal  of  political  fortunes  for  the 


Seventh  District's  Whig  majority.  He  knew  and  stated  flatly 
that  the  district  would  be  found  in  Taylor's  column  in  Novem- 
ber. What  role  his  own  speaking  efforts  played  in  this  is 
impossible  to  determine,  but  they  could  hardly  have  been  a 
detriment. 

It  is  even  harder  to  say  what  role  Lincoln's  reputation 
played  in  Logan's  defeat  than  to  say  what  role  his  presence 
and  political  activity  played  in  Taylor's  victory  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District.  All  that  can  be  said,  within  the  con- 
fines of  Lincoln  Lore's  limited  pages,  is  that  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  Lincoln's  physical  presence  in  the  district  had  any 
dampening  effect  on  Whig  political  fortunes  in  October  or 
November,  1848.  One  must  wonder,  then,  how  Lincoln  could 
have  been  more  dangerous  to  Whig  success  just  three  months 
earlier  while  he  was  hundreds  of  miles  away  in  Washington. 


THE   SEVENTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 

Lincoln  Campaign   Speeches    for  Taylor,    October,    1848 


1.  Jacksonville  (MORGAN) 

2.  Beardstown  (CASS) 

3.  Petersburg  (MENARD) 

4.  Tremont  (TAZEWELL) 

5.  Washington  (TAZEWELL) 

6.  Metamora  (WOODFORD) 

7.  Lacon  (MARSHALL) 

8.  Magnolia  (PUTNAM) 

9.  Hennepin  (PUTNAM) 


LINCOLN  AS  A  CBITIO  IN  WABTIMK. 

Libertyville,  111.,  «e^  q.^as  Lincoln1,  j 
birthday  approaches  I  am  reminded  that  ' 
our  greatest  American  President  was  at 
one  time  very  critical  of  one  of  our  war 
Presidents  and  his  administration.  Dur- 
ing th|  Msxican  war  Lincoln,  a  member 
of  the?  house   of  representatives,   Intro- 
duced resolutions  questioning  the  Presi- 
dent's   statements   that  Mexican   troops 
had  invaded  our  soil,  and  challenged  the 
President  to  tell   at  what  spot  the  al- ' 
leged  Invasion  had  taken  place.    In  Janu-  ' 
ary,  1848,  he  made  a  speech  on  these  res- 
Muttons  before  the  house.    Furthermore, 
in  the  same  session  of  congress  he  voted 
for    an    amendment    to    a    bill,    which  ! 
amendment   declared   that   the   Mexican 
war  was  "  unnecessarily  and  unconstltUu  i 
tlonally  commenced  by  the  President.,,N  I 
I     With  such  an  example  of  plain  apeak.  J 
lng,  and  from  such  an  exalted  source,  be-  i 
fore  us,  let  us  hope  there  will  be  more  1 
criticism,  on  any  and  every  subject,  11m-  3 
lted  only  by  considerations  of  truth  and  ' 
validity.     We  needn't  worry  about  giv- 
ing Information  to  the  enemy,  since  the 
enemy    probably    already    knows    more 
about  American  military  and  diplomatic 
affairs   than   the  American  public   does. 
It  is  the  crass  blundering  and  inefficiency  ' 
in  strategy  and  statesmanship  that  aW 
the  enemy,  not  their  discussion.        >'  ^ 
*^*^  „.,„,  Albert  F.  DAJit&Qt,  - 


